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PREFACE. 




This little book, though 



JOHNSTON'S CIYIL SERVICE SPELLING BOOK, 



In the huny of getting this little work through the 
following corrections were omitted : — 



press, the 



p. 19, villian 
p. 26, dllemna 
p 29, perigree 
p. 33, rarietj 
p. 34, cameleopard 
p. 37, Mahammedan 



should be villain. 



dilemma, 

perigee. 

rarity. 

camelopard. 

Mahommedan. 



too frequently) being specimens of those given by the 
Examiners under the Civil Service Commissioners, must 
be of an incalculable advantage to candidates going in 
to their examinations. 



September, 1868. 



PREFACE. 



This little book, though expressly compiled to assist 

candidates who intend presenting themselves before the 

Civil Service or other Examiners in Spelling, will be 

found of great use to the more advanced pupils in 

Elementary and higher Schools. As it gives almost 

all the words of common use in our language which 

exhibit orthographical dijQ&culties, Gentlemen engaged 

as School Inspectors will find it very convenient as a 

means of testing the proficiency of children in the still 

much neglected subject — Spelling. 

The Dictation Exercises, unlike immeaning sentences 

given in some Spelling Books, are, in most instances, 

magnificent specimens of English Composition, which 

will be found well calculated to give the pupils a taste 

for purity of style, and accuracy of expression. The 

Orthographical Exercises (which should not be practised 

too frequently) being specimens of those given by the 

Examiners under the Civil Service Commissioners, must 

be of an incalculable advantage to candidates going in 

to their examinations. 

• 
September^ 1868. 
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MONOSYLLABIC TESTS. 



ache 
aught 

beeves 

bomb 

borne 

bounce 

breeches 

brick 

browse 

calm 

chaste 

choir 

clique 

clothe 

corps 

czar 

dense 

depth 

dirge 

doubt 

dough 

dreamt 



drought 
drudge 
dumb ' 

eaves 

e'er 

eighth 

else 

err 

flange 

flounce 

fraught 

freight 

fringe 

fuss 

gauze 
gaol 

ghost 

glimpse 

gnaw 

gnash 

goad 

gorge 



gorse 
growth 

haunt 

hawk 

hearth 

hearse 

height 

hinge 

hoarse 

hough 

howl 

jaunt 
joist 
joust 
juice 

khan 
knack 
knoU 
knout 

lathe 
league 
lymph 
lynch 
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Manx 

meant 

mew 

moult 

mulct 

myrrh 

myth 

newt 

niche 

niece 

noose 

nudge 

nymph 

ooze 
oust 
ounce 

pearl 

plague 

preach 

psalm 

pyre 

qualm 
quartz 
quash 
queue 



quoif 
quoit 

rhomb 

rhythm 

rinse 

rogue* 

rouge 

salve 

schism 

scythe 

serge 

seize 

shawl 

shield 

shrewd 

siege 

sieve 

since 

sledge 

snooze 

sponge 

squeeze 

scourge 

source 

theme 



thrift 
' thieves 

thwart 

thyme 

tongue 

tour 

trait 

trance 
, trudge 

twelfth 

twinge 

type 

urge 

vague 
vault 
vogue 

waltz 

weight 

wheeze 

whose 

worse 

wretch 

wrought 

yacht 
yeam 
yeast 



MOlSrOSYLLABLES. 



Meanings and Distinctions^ 

(Pronoonoed alike.) 



Adds, snms up, increases. 
Adze, a tool used bjr coopers. 

Ai], to feel pain, grief, &c 
Ale, drink made from malt and 
hops. 

Air, the atmosphere. 

Ere, before, sooner than. 

E'er, used for ever. 

Heir, the eldest son ; one who 
inherits. 

Ejre, a circuit; court of itine- 
rant justices. 

Ayr, a county of Scotland. 

AU, the whole. 

Awl, for making small holes. 

Ant, a very small insect. 
Aunt, a father or mother'ssister. 

Arc, an arch ; a part of a circle. 
Ark, a chest, a ship (as Noah*s 
Ark.) 

Ate, did eat. 

Eight, a number equal to twice 
four. 

Aught, anything. 
Ought, should. 

Bad, ill, wicked, inferior. 
Bade, did bid. 



• Can be written bark. 



Bail, security given. 
Bale, a bundle ; to throw water 
out of a boat. 

Bait, a lure ; to harass. 
Bate, to lessen ; same as abate. 

Ball, used at play. 
Bawl, to shout out. 

Bare, naked. 

Bear, to carry ; a wild beast. 

Bark, of a tree ; as a dog. 
Barque,* a kind of ship. 

Base, low ; the bottom. 
Bass, the lowest part in music. 

Be, to exist. 
Bee, an insect. 

Beach, the strand, the shore. 
Beech^ a tree. 

Bean, the seed of a plant. 
Been, from the verb to be. 

Beat, to strike ; to tread as a 

path. 
Beet, a sweet root. 

Bow, a curve; abend. 
Beau, a fop. 
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Beer, malt liqnor. 
Bier, for bearing the dead to the 
grave. 

Bell, for sounding or ringing. 
Belle, a gay yonng lady. 

Berth, a bed in a ship. 
Birth, being bom ; descent. 

Blew, did blow. 
Bine, a colour. 

Boar, a male pig. 
Bore, to tease with talk; to 
make a hole. 

Board, a thin piece of timber ; 

food. 
Bored, did bore. 

Boagh, a branch. 
Bow, to bend ; an act of cour- 
tesy. 

Brake, a thicket. 

Break, to smash ; to burst. 

Bread, a kind of food. 
Bred, reared ; brought up. 

Brews, makes ale or porter. 
Bruise, to crush. 

Broach, a spit ; to tap. 
Brooch, a jewel worn by ladies. 

Boy, a male child. 
Buoy, to float; a floating mark 
in a harbour. 

But, except; only. 
Bnttf a cask ; to gore. 



Buy, to purchase. 
By, near; beside. 
Bye, as in good-bye. 

Call, to name. 

Gaul, a kind of net ; a wig. 

Cask, a barrel. 
Casque, a helmet. 

Cast, to throw. 
Caste, a tribe or class. 

Cede, to yield ; to give up. 
Seed, what is sown ; progeny. 

Cell, a small room (as in a 

prison) ; a small cavity. 
Sell, to give for a price. 

Cent, a hundred ; a small coin. 
Sent, did send. 
Scent, a smell. 

Cere, to cover with wax. 
Sear, dry; yellow. 
Seer, one who sees; a prophet. 
Sere, same as sear. 

Chair, a seat. 

Char, to do jobs of work. 

Check, to restrain. 
Cheque, an order on a bank 
to pay money. 

Choir, a band of singers. 
Quire, twenty-four sheets of 
paper. 

Choose, to select. 
Chews, eats; grinds with the 
teeth. 



UONOSTLLABLES. 



Chord, in mnaio. 
Cord, a string. 

Cite, to summon. 
Site, a sitnation. 
Sight, view. 

Clause, a part of a sentence. 
Claws, talons of a bird. 

Climb, to mount up. 
Clime, climate. 

Coarse, not fine ; rough. 
Course, a running. 

Coat, a garment, a covering. 
Cote, a small dwelling; a sheep 

enclosure, 
Quote, to say or write the 

words of another. 

Core, the heart. 

Corps, a body of soldiers. 

Creak, to make a jarring noise. 
Creek, a small bay. 

Crews, ships* companies. 
Cruise, to sail up and down in 

quest of an enemy. 
Cruse or Cruise, a small cup ; 

a bottle. 

Dam, the mother of an animal. 
Damn, to condemn. 

Dear, expensive ; not cheap. 
Deer, an animal. 

Dew, moisture deposited on the 

earth usually after sunset. 
Due, owing. 



Die, to expire ; used in a game. 
Dye, to colour. 

Doe, a female deer. 
Dough, for making bread. 

Does, the plural of doe. 
Doze, to sleep. 

Draughts, a game played on a 

checkered board. 
Drafts, same as draughts ; also 

orders to pay money. 

Draft, an order to pay money ; 

a drawing ; a rough sketch. 
Draught, a drink ; a current of 

air. 

Dun, a colour; to ask often 

for payment of a debt. 
Done, performed ; completed.* 

Ewe, a female sheep. 

You, yourself. 

Yew, an evergreen tree. 

Ewer, a large jug placed in 

a washstaud. 
Your, belonging to you. 

Fain, to desire; to wish. 
Fane, a temple. 
Feign, to pretend. 

Faint, to grow weak. 
Feint, a pretence. 

Fair, a market ; just. 
Fare, food; price of passage. 

Feat, a deed ; an exploit. 
I Feet, plural of foot. 
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Few, in number. 
Feu, a fire. 

Flea, a small insect. 
Flee, to go away quickly. 

Flew, did fly. 

Flue, a chimney pipe. 

Fool, a person not wise. 
Full, filled. 

Foul, dirty; unfair. 
Fowl, a bird. 

Four, a number. 
Fore, in front. 

Fourth, coming afler third. 
Forth, forward. 

Frays, quarrels, brawls. 
Phrase, a short sentence. 

Freeze, to congeal. 
Frieze, a kind of cloth. 

Firs, large trees. 
Furs, skins. 
Furze, bushes. 

Gage, a pledge. 
Gauge, a measure. 

Gait, a manner of walking. 
Gate, a door or entrance. 

Gild, to cover with gold. 
Guild, a corporation; an associa- 
tion of men for mutual aid. 

Grate, in which a fire is kept. 
Great, large. 

Greece, a country. 
Grease, melted fat. 



Grieves, laments. 

Greaves, armour for 4;he legs. 

Groan, a deep sigh. 
Grown, increased in size. 

Hail, a shower ; to salute. 
Hale, healthy; sound. 

Hair, what covers the head. 
Hare, a small animal. 

Hall, in a dwelling. 
Haul, to drag. 
Hart, a kind of deer. 
Heart, the seat of life; the 
centrQ. 

Heal, to cure; to restore to 

soundness. 
Heel, the hinder part of the foot. 
He'll, he will, or he shall. 

Heard, did hear. 
Herd, a number of beasts feed- 
ing together. 

Hear, as with the ear. 
Here, in this place. 

Hew, to cut down. 
Hue, colour ; a tinge. 

Hie, to hasten. 

High, not low ; elevated. 

Him, a pronoun. 
Hymn, a divine song. 

Hoard, a secret store. 
Horde, a tribe or gang. 

Hoe, a garden tool. 
Ho, look; behold. 



HOKOSTLLABLES. 



Hole, an opening. 
Whole, all. 

Hoar, sixty minutes. 
Oar, belonging to as. 

I, myself. 

Eye, the organ of sight. 

Ay or Aye, yes. 

ril, for I shall or I will. 
Isle, an island. 

Aisle, the wing or side of a 
charch. 

In, into. 

Inn, a public house. 

Jam, a conserve of frait; to 

squeeze 'tight. 
Jamb, a bending ; the side of 

a door. 

Just, fair; honest. 
Joust, a tournament. 

Key, of a lock or watch. 
Quay, a dock or wharf. 

Kill, to take away life. 
Kiln, for making bricks. 

Knave, a rogue. 
Nave, of a cathedral; of a 
wheel. 

Knead, to mix dough. 
Need, want, necessity. 

Knew, did know. 
New, not old. . 



Knight, a title of honour. 
Night, time of darkness. 

Knot, something tied. 
Not, no ; a word of denial. 

Know, to understand. 
No, not any ; none ; a word 
of refusal. 

Lade, to load. 
Laid, placed. 

Lain, lay down. 

Lane, a narrow road or passage. 

Lax, loose. 

Lacks, wants, needs. 

Lea, fields untilled. 
Lee, the sheltered side. 

Lead, a heavy metal. 
Led, conducted. 

Lent, did lend ; season before 

Easter. 
Leant, did lean. 

Leak, to let out water. 
Leek, a kind of onion. 

Levee, a morning visit. 
Levy, to raise or collect. 

Limb, a member. 
Limn, to paint. 

Links, pieces of a chain. 
Lynx, a wild animal. 

Lyre, a musical instrument. 
Liar, one who tells lies. 
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Lo, behold. 

Low, not high; humble. 

Load, a measure; a burden; 

to heap on. 
Lode, a ydn containing ore. 

Loan, something lent. 
Lone, alone. 

Made, completed. 
Maid, a yonng girl. 

Mail, as the mail bag. 
Male, the masculine. 

Main* the sea ; chief. 
Mane, ofahorse, 

liaize, Indian com. 
Masse, to confuse or bewilder ; 
a confusion of thought. 

Mark, a trace ; a badge. 
Marque, a ship's licence to 
capture. 

Mead, a meadow. 
Meed, reward. 

Mean, low. 
Mien, manner. 

Meat, animal food. 

Meet, to come face to face. 

Mete, to measure. 

Might, power; strength. 
Mite, a small insect. 

Moan, a deep sigh ; a groan. 
Mown, cut down. 



Moat, a deep ditch. 
Mote, asmaOpiece. 

Mule, a hardy animal. 
Mewl, to cry like a child. 

Muse, to ponder upon. 
Mews, ' cries as a cat. 

Naught, not any. 
Nought, nothing. 

Nay, no. 

Neigh, as a horse. 

None, no one. 

Nun, a female secluded in a 
cloister, under certain reli- 
gious YOWS. 

Nose, the organ of smelL 
Knows, understands. 

Oar, of a boat. 
O'er, for over. 

Ore, metal as taken out of the 
mine. 

Ode, a song. 
Owed, did owe. 

Of, belonging to. 
Off, from, away from. 

One, the first number. 
Won, did win. 

Owe, to be due. 

Oh, an expression of surprise. ' 

Pail, an open yessel for carry- 
ing milk, &c. 
Pale, white. 

Pain, grief; ache. 
Pane, a part of a window. 



MOHOSTLLABLBS. 



Pair, two; aoonple. 
Pare, to out thin. 
Pear, afrnit. 

PaD, the doth over a coffin ; 
a doak ; to depress ; to fail. 
Pan], a man's name. 

Panse, to stop ; to think. 
Paws, of an animaL 

Peas, single ones, 
in a mass. 



Peace, qniet. 

Piece, a part of anything. 

Peak, summit of a monntain. 
Piqne, to vex. 

Peal, alondsonnd. 
Peel, to take off the rind. 

Peer, a nobleman ; an equal. 
Pier, a mass of stone-work. 

Plaice, a flat fish. 
Place, position ; to fix. 

Plain, dear ; a flat conntiy. 
Plane, for smoothing wood. 

Plait, to fold the hair. 
Plate, a thin piece of metal ; 

a flat dish ; wrought gold or 

silyer. 

Eeas, excuses; pleadings. 
Please, to give pleasure. 

Plum, a kind of fruit. 

Plumb, upright; a piece of lead 
tied to a string to show per- 
pendicularity. 



Pole, a long stick. 
Poll, the head. 

Pore, a smaD opening. 
Pour, to let run out. 

Praise, to commend to honour. 
Prajs, beseeches; entreatsL 

Pray, to ask earnestly ; to wor- 
ship. 
Prey, booty, plunder. 

Pries, looks into. 
Prize, to value. 

Quarts, plural of quart. 
Quartz, a kind of rock. 

Rain, water from the douds. 
Rein, of a bridle. 
Reign, to role as a king. 

Raise, to lift up. 
Rays, beams of light. 
Raze, to level to the ground. 

Rap, to knock. 
Wrap, to fold up. 

Read, to utter aloud written or 

printed words. 
Reed, a stalk of tallcoarse grass. 

Read, did read. 
Red, a colour. 

Reek, smoke, vapour. 
Wreak, to execute vengei^ice. 

Rest, quiet 

Wrest, to snatch from. 
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Rhyme) verse. 
Rime, hoar frost 

Right, not wrong ; correct. 
Wright, a workman. 
Rite, an observance; ceremony. 
Write, as with a pen. 

Ring, a circle ; to sound as a 

bell. 
Wring, to twist ; to extort. 

Road, a way. 
Rode, did ride. 

Roe, the female deer. 
Row, a line ; a rank. 

Rood, the fourth of an acre. 
Rude, rough, uncultivated. 
Rued, did rue. 

Root, the part of a plant in the 

earth. 
Route, a way ; a track. 

Rose, a flower. 
Rows, propels a boat. 

Rote, mere memory. 
Wrote, did write. 

Rang, did ring. 

Wrung, twisted ; did wring. 

Rye, a species of oats. 
Wry, crooked. 

Sail, a ship ; a sheet of canvas 

which propels a ship. 
Sale, an auction ; a selling. 

Scene, a view ; a display. 
Seen, did see. 



ScuU, to row with one oar. 
Skull, the frame of the head. 

Sea, the ocean. 
See, to behold ; that over which 
a bishop presides. 

Seam, what is sewed. 
Seem, to appear. 

Sew, with a needle. 
Sow, to scatter seed. 
So, thus. 

Shear, to clip. 
Sheer, pure. 

Shore, near the sea. 
Sewer, a drain. 

Size, bulk ; a gluey substance. 
Sighs, moans. 

Sleight, an artful trick. 
Slight, thin. 

Sloe, a wild^ fruit 
Slow, not fast. 

Soar, to fly on high. 
Sore, an ulcer ; a boil. 
Sewer, one who sews. 

Sole, only. 
Soul, the spirit. 

Some, a certain number. 
Sum, the whole. 

Son, a male child. 

Sun, the luminary of the day. 

Stair, a step. 
Stare, to gaze upon. 



MONOSYLLABLES. 
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Stake, a stick stuck in the 

ground. 
Steak, a piece of broiled beef. 

Steal, to rob or pilfer. 
Steel, iron hardened and tem- 
pered. 

Step, a pace ; to walk. 
Steppe, a barren plain in South 
Russia. 

Stile, steps over a fence. 
Style, manner of writing. 

Straight, dii^t. 
Strait, a narrow passage of 
water. 

Suit, to fit ; to become. 
Soot, a black powdery sub- 
stance from smoke. 

Suite, a retinue of servants. 
Sweet, pleasing to the taste ; 
mild. 

Sware past teuse of swear. 
Swear, to make oath. 

Tale, a story. 

Tail, the hinder part. 

Tare, the package in which 

goods are. 
Tear, to rend. 

Tax, a rate ; an impost. 
Tacks, small nails. 

Team, a number of animals 

yoked to some vehicle. 
Teem, to be plentiful ; to pour. 



Tear, which comes from the eye. 
Tier, a row or rank. 

Tease, to annoy ; to comb, &o. 
Teas, plural of tea. 

Their, belonging to them. 
There, in that place. 

Thyme, a kind of plant. 
Time, duration ; a season. 

Threw, did throw. 
Through, from side to side. 

Throe, anguish ; great pain. 
Throw, to cast from the hand. 

Throne, a regal seat. 
Thrown, from to throw. 

To, unto. 
Too, also. 
Two, in number. 

Toe, of the foot. 
Tow, coarse flax. 

Ton, twenty hundreds weight. 
Tun, a wine measure of 252 
gallons. 

Trait, a feature ; a mark. 
Tray, a salver. 

Use, to make use of. 
Ewes, female sheep. 

Vail, more frequently veil. 

Yale, a valley. 

Veil, a cover for the face. 

Vain, empty; haughty. 
Vane, a flag ; a weathercock. 
Vein, a blood-vessel. 
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Wail, to lament. 
Wale, a plank along a ship's 
side. 



Wane, to fade away. 
Wain, a wagson. 

Waist, the middle part of the 

body. 
Waste, to Uyish. 

, Wait, to delay ; to remain. 
Weight, heaviness. 

Ware, goods, merchandize. 
Wear, to nse ; to waste away 
by mbbing. 



Way, road; direction. 
Weigh, to try the weight of. 

Weak, not strong. 
Week, seven days. 

Wean, to estrange from. 
Ween, to think or fancy. 

Wood, timber. 

Would, past tense of will. 

Wreath, a garland. 
Wreathe, to twine about or 
encircle. 

Yoke, to bind. 
Yolk, of an egg. 
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abbot 


archives 


brazier 


abyss 


arctic 


brigand 


accede 


arraign 


buckram 


accent 


assent 


bugle 


accrue 


assuage 


bulbous 


achieve 


athwart 


bullion 


acid 


atlas 

• 


buoyant 


acme 


« austere 


bureau 


acre 


azure 


burgher 


acute 




burlesque 


adage 


baffle 


buttress 


addict 


bailiff 




adduce 


balance 


cabal 


adieu 


balloon 


cabbage 


affiright 


balsam 


cadence 


affront 


baneful 


calcine 


aghast 


bargain 


cambric 


agile 


basin 


campaign 


ague 


bazaar 


camphor 


allege 


beet-root 


cancel 


aloes 


beguile 


canoe 


anchor 


benign 


caprice 


ancient 


bilious 


carcase o 


anguish 


boatswain 


carcass 


annals 


boudoir 


career 


antique 


boulevard 


carnage 


appaJ 


bouquet 


cascade 
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catarrh 


cornice 


discuss 


ceiling 


corsair 


disdain 


centre 


courtesy 


disguise 


chagrin 


curtsy 


dispense 


chaldron 


courteous 


disperse 


chalice 


covey 


distil 


challenge 


crescent 


divorce 


chaos 


crevice 


dreary 


chamois 


crisis 


drizzle 


chemist 


crystal 


drugget 


Chinese 


cuiraas 


druggist 


chieftain 


cupboard 


doubly 


christen 


cushion 


douceur 


cipher 




duel 


circuit 


darnel 


dungeon 


coerce 


debtor 




coffer 


decide 


eager 


cogent 


defray 


earnest 


colleague 


deist 


eclat 


compeer 


demise 


eclipse 


conscience 


depot 


ellipse 


concede 


descry 


elude 


conduit 


despatch 


emmet 


condense 


detach 


enfeoff 


congeal 


detour 


enough 


conger 


device 


ennui 


contemn 


diet 


entice 


control 


digit 


ensue 


coppice 


diphthong 


epoch 


copious 


discreet 


ermine 
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eschew 

essence 

exalt 

excel 

excite 

expanse 

expense 

extol 

eyry 

fabric 

facade 

facile 

falchion 

falcon 

fascine 

fatigue 

feudal 

fibres 

fiction 

fiery 

finite 

flaccid 

flagrant 

foible 

forage 

forfeit 

forswear 

fracas 

fragrance 



frenzy 

furlough 

furnace 

gargle 

gangrene 

gauging 

gazette 

gesture 

gewgaw 

ghastly 

gherkin 

gibbet 

gibbous 

glacier 

gnomon 

gorgeous 

gothic 

grammar 

granary 

irandeir 

Grecian 

grotesque 

guidance 

guitar 

gymnast 

haddock 
handcuffs 
harangue 
harass 



harness 

harpoon 

hautboy 

hautgout 

havoc 

hawker 

heifer 

heinous 

hemlock 

herbal 

hiccough 

hideous 

higgler 

homage 

hussar 

hyssop 

idyll or 

idyl 

imbue 

immense 

impeach 

impugn 

incense 

incite 

indict 

intrigue 

inveigh 

islet 

isthmus 
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jejune 


luncheon 


mundane 


jonquille 


luscious 


muscle 


journey 


lyric 


myrtle 


judgment 






juicy 


malice 


naphtha 


kerchief 
kennel 


malign 

maltreat 

• 


nauseous 
nephew 


knapsack 

knowledge 

knuckle 


margin 
marine 
marshal 


nervous 

nether 

niggard 




marquee 


nitre 


label 


marriage 


nocent 


language 


martyr 
marshal 


noisome 


languor 


nonage 


latent 


marvel 


novice 


lattice 


maudlin 


noxious 


lawyer 


maugre 


nuisance 


legend 


meagre 


nurture 


leisure 


medley 




leopard 


memoir 


oblique 


lettuce 


menace 


obscene 


license 


mercer 


occult 


lichen 


message 


ocean 


limner 


mirror 


onion 


limpid 


mitre 


opaque 


linguist 


irjodel 


ostrich 


liquor 


monarch 




lobby 


monstrous 


pagan 


lozenge 


mortar 


pageant . 


lucre 


mortgage 


pamphlet 
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pander 


prologue 


retrieve 


parterre 


prorogue 


revere 


patroli 


psalmist 


rhubarb 


pedlar or 


psalter 


rigid 


pedler 


purloin 


roguish 


peril 


pursuit 


romance 


persuade 


pustule 


rosin 


peruse 


pygmy 


roulette 


phaBton 

phalanx 

phantom 

phoenix 

phthisis 


quadrille 
quartern 
query 
question 


routine 

rubric 

rummage 

sabre 


physics 


quorum 


saffi*on 


pigeon 


racy 


salmon 


pinion 


raiment 


salvage 


pinnace 


raisin 


sanction 


pious 


rancour 


sapphire 


plaintiff 


ravage 


sarca.sm 


poignant 


recede 


scabbard 


porcelain 


receipt 


scandal 


poniard 


recite 


scenic 


precise 


recruit 


sceptre 


premier 


rehearse 


schedule 


prepense 


release 


schooner 


prescribe 


replete 


scion 


pretence 


reprieve 


scissors 


profile 


rescind > 




scorpion 
scuffling 


program or 


respite 


programme 


resource 


servile 
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sewer 

sickle 

shallow 

sheriff 

sinew 

social 

soiree 

sombre 

spectre 

spicy 

sponging 

sponsor 

squeamish 

status 

stannaiy 

sterUfc 

stirrup 

stomach 

straggling 

studious 

sturgeon 

succinct 

succumb 

suitor 

surfeit 

symptom 

syntax 

tacit 
talon 



taper 

tassel 

templar 

terrace 

thesis 

title 

tittle 

tissue 

tocsin 

toilsome 

tonnage 

tontine 

topic 

torrid 

traffic 

tragic 

transcend 

transept 

transient 

transpierce 

treacle 

trepan or 

trapan 

trellis 

tremour or 

tremor 

trespass 

trifle 

triple 

trophy 



truant 

trustee 

turgid 

twilight 

tyrant 

tyro 

uncouth 
unique 
unnerve 
usurp 

valance 
valiant 
valleys 
vassal 
vedette or 
vidette 
vellum 
venal 
vengeance 
venom 
verbose 
verdant 
vernal 
vespers 
vestige 
vicar 
vicious 
victuals 
' vignette 
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villian 

vital 

volley 

volume 

voucher 

vouchsafe 

vowel 

wainscot 
weapon 



weasel 

weighty 

wherry 

whimsey 

wholesome 

wholly 

widgeon 

wizard 

woollen 

wrangling 



wrestle 

wringing 

wryneck 

yankee 
yeoman 

zealous 

zenith 

zephyr 
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DISSYLLABLES. 



Meanings and Distinctions, 

(Pronounced alike, or very nearly alike.) 



Able, having strength orpower; 

skilfnl. 
Abel, a man*8 name. 

Altar, of a church. 
Alter, to change *, to vary. 

Anti, against ; contrary to. 
Ante, before ; sometimes used 
for antL 

Assent, to agree to. 
Aficent, going up. 

Angnr, a soothsayer; one who 

foretells from signs. 
Auger, a tool used for boring 

holes. 

Bald, without hair. 
Bawled, cried out. 

Board, a thin plank ; a table. 
Bored, did bore. 

Bold, brave ; daring. 
Bowled, played at bowls. 

Bowlder, a large round stone ; 

a mass of rock. 
Bolder, more bold. 

Braid, to plait or weave. 
Brayed, as an ass. 



Bridal, pertaining to a wedding. 
Bridle, of a horse. 

Briton, a native of Britain. 
Britain, includes £ngland, Wa- 
les, and Scotland. 

Brood, a flock of yotmg fowl. 
Brewed, did brew. 

Burrow, to make holes in the 

ground as rabbits. 
Borough, a town which returns 

a member to Parliament. 

Bury, to. inter; to put under 

ground. 
Berry, a wild fruit ; a fruit 

Canon, a church law ; a church 

dignitary. 
Cannon, a piece of ordnance ; 

a great gun. 

Canvas, coarse or hempen doth. 
Canvass, to go about to soUcit ; 
to discuss. 

Carat, a small weight used in 

jewelry. 
Caret, a mark (a) used in 

correcting an omission in 

writing. 
Carrot, an eatable root. 
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Caster, one who casts; a small 

wheel on the legsof ftimiture. 

Castor, the beaver; a kind of oil. 

Cellar, a wine store. 
Seller, one who sells. 

Ceiling, the covering of a room. 
Sealing, closing as with wax. 

Censer, a pan in which incense 

is bnmed. 
Censor, one who censures or 

blames. 

Session, a sitting. 
Cession, a yielding ; a giving 
up. 

Champagne, a nice sparkling 
wine 

Giampaign, an open level conn- 
toy. 

Coarser, more coarse. 
Courser, a racer; a swift horse. 

Chagrin, ill-humour. 
Shagreen, a kind of leather; 
shark-skin. 

Colour, as black, red, &o. 
Culler, one who culls or selects. 

Cobble, to mend ronghlj. 
Coble, a small fishing boat. 

Collar, for the neck. 
Choler, anger; bile. 

Council, a consultation of people 

assembled. 
Counsel, to advise; a lawyer; 

consultation. 



Crevice, fkreV-is) a narrow 

opening. 
Crevasse, (krev-as') a clefk in 

a glacier. 

Current, a running stream. 
Currant, a fruit. 

Dire, dreadful; dismal. 
Dyer, one who dyes. 

Discreet, prudent; cautious. 
Discrete, separate; distinct. 

Dying, epcpiring. 
Dyeing, colouring. 

Fellow, a companion. 
Felloe, a curved piece in the 
circumference of a wheel. 

Fhilip, a man's name. 
FiUip, a jerk of the finger off the 
thumb. 

Find, to discover ; to supply. 
Fined, punished by payment of 
a fine. 

Flour, made from wheat. 
Flower, the blossom of a plant ; 
to flourish. 

Fungous, spongy. 
Fungus, plants such as mush- 
rooms, &c. 

Galloon, akindoflaoe; a kind 

of narrow ribbon. 
Galleon, a kind of large Spanish 

ship with lofty stem and 

stern. 

Grater, a rough file.. 
Greater, larger. 
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Gristle, (grisi) a soft elastic 
substance in animals ; carti- 
lage. 

Grizzle, (griz'l^ a gray colour. 

Grizzly, of a gray colour. 
Grisly, frightnil; hideous. 

Grocer, a dealer in teas, &c 
Grosser, larger; bigger. 

Guest, a visitor; one enter- 
tained. 
Guessed, conjectured. 

Idle, unemployed; averse to 

labour. 
Idyl, a kind of poem. 
Idol, an image used for worship. 

Indite, to write ; to compose. 
Indict, to accuse ; to take legal 
proceedings against 

Jury, twelve men before whom 

a cause is heard. 
Jewry, Judea. 

Holy, devout; just; godly. 
Wholly, entirely. 

Lair, a wild beast's den, &c. 
Layer, a bed or stratum. 

Lessen, to make less. 
Lesson, a school task ; a pre- 
c^t ; a severe lecture. 

Levee, a morning assembly of 

visitors. 
Levy, to raise or collect by 

authority. 



Lien, a band ; a tie. ! 
Lion, a wild beast. 

Load, a burden ; a measure. 
Lode, a vein containing me- 
tallic ore. 
Lowed, bellowed as oxen. 

Lore, learning; doctrine. 
Lower, more low. 

Lumbar, pertaining to the loins. 
Lumber, anything cumber- 
some or useless. 

Mantle, a cloak. 
Mantel, a chimney piece. 

Manor, a domain, a district. 
Manner, method; habit; cus- 
tom. 

Mare, female of horse. 
Mayor, chief magistrate. 

Marshal, the highest military 

rank. 
Martial, warlike, brave. 

Medal, a coin-shaped piece of 
metal given as a reward. 

Meddle, to interfere in the 
afifairs of others. 

Meddler, one who meddles. 
Medlar, a fruit, like a pear. 

Meter, aninstrument for meting 
or measuring. 

Metre or Meter, poetical mea- 
sure; verse. 
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Mettle, flpirit; courage. 
Metal, as iron, tin, gold, silver. 

Mighty, powerful. 
Mity, having mites. 

Miner, one who works in a mine. 
Minor, one under age. 

Mist, a fog ; small rain. 
Missed, did miss. 

Missal, the mass-book. 
Missfle, a stone thrown. 

More, greater than ; larger in 

number. 
Mower, one who mows. 

Muscle, of the arm. 
Mussel, a small fish. 

Naughty, |)erverse ; mischie- 
vous. 
Knotty, having knots. 

Ode, a song or poem. 
Owed, did owe. 

Otter, a small animal. 
Ottar, oil of roses. 

Pact, a contract. 
Packed, placed in order; se- 
lected unjustly. 

Palate, the roof of the mouth ; 
taste. 

Palette, aboardon which pain- 
ters mix paints. 

Pallet, an under mattress of 
straw; a mean bed. 



Patience, calm endurance. 
Patients, those who suffer, or 
are under medical treatment. 

Pencil, for writing or drawing. 
Pensile, hanging down. 

Pendant, anything hanging ; 

an ear-ring. 
Pendent, hanging; projecting. 

Petre, nitre; same as salt-petre. 
Peter, a man*s name. 

Pilot, one who guides a ship 
into or out of harbour, along 
a dangerous coast, &c. 

Pilate, a man's name. 

Plaintiff, one who complains 

(in law.) 
Plaintive, mournful. 

Practice, act of doing. 
Practise, to do habitually. 

Primmer, more prim. 
Primer, a first book. 

Profit, gain; advantage. 
Prophet, one who foretells. 

Rabbit, a small burrowing 

animal. 
Rabbet, a term in carpentry. 

Rapt, enraptured. 
Rapped, did rap; knocked. 
Wrapped, folded up. 

Rapper, one who raps ; a 

knocker. 
Wrapper, a loose outer garment. 
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Roar, to bawl; to cry as a 

beast 
Sower, one who rows. 

Rode, did ride. 
Rowed, did row. 

Sailer, that which sails ; a ship* 
Sailor, a seaman ; a mariner. 

Sold, did sen. 

Soled, ftimished with a sole. 

Sower, one who sows seed. 
Sewer, one who sews doth. 

Salter, one who salts or sells 

salt 
Psalter, a book of psalms. 

Staid, steady; sober; grave. 
Stayed, remained ; did stay. 



Straighten, to make straight 
Straiten, to make narrow. 

Sncconr, aid, help ; to aid. 
Sncker, a yonng shoot. 

Symbol, a type, a sign. 
Cymbal, a hollow brass, basin- 
like musical instromenf. 

Sword, a weapon of defence. 
Soared, flew up. 

Yenus, the goddess of beaaty. 
Venous, pertaining to the viins. 

Tial, a phial, or small bottle. 
Yiol, a musical instrument 

Wade, to walk through water. 
Weighed, tried the weight of. 

Weather, state of the atmo> 

sphere. 
Wether, a sheep. 
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TRISYLLABIC TESTS. 



abeyance 


aquatic 


battalion 




abridgment 


aqueduct 


bayonet 




accession 


aqueous 


beauteous 




accident 


aquiline 


besieger 




accomplice 


archangel 


beverage 




accoutre 


archetype 


biassed 




achieving , 


artifice 


bigamist 




acolyte 


artisan 


bigoted 




acreage 


ascendant 


bissextile 




adequate 


assassin 


bivouac 




adjacent 


asinine 


blasphemy 




aerial 


assemblage 


bounteous 




allegiance 


asthmatic 


bucolic 




almanac 


asylum 
atheist 






alphabet 


canorous 




ambitious 


atrocious 


capillary 




ancestor 


attorneys 


capricious 




antarctic 


audacious 


capuchin 


• 


anecdote 


audience 


carbineer 




anteroom 


auspices 


cartilage 




antitype 


auspicious 


cassino 




apartment 


avalanche 


catalogue 




Apennines 


avenue 


catechism 




apostasy 




cathedral 




apostle 


barbarous 


cavalier 




appetite 


barricade 


celebrate 
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chandelier 

charlatan 

chastisement 

Christendom 

chronicle 

chrysalis 

coalesce 

cochineal 

cognizance 

collision 

colloquy 

colonnade 

committee 

competent 

complaisant 

concurrence 

condescend 

confiscate 

connoisseur 

contagious 

contrition 

coquettish 

coralline 

coterie 

counterfeit 

courageous 

credible 

crucial 

crystalline 

cuirassier 



cylinder 

debarred 

decalogue 

decisive 

decorous 

decrepit 

deference 

deficient 

definite 

deity 

delegate 

delicious 

demeanour 

dentifrice 

desperate 

desuetude 

detonate 

devastate 

diarrhoea 

diffident 

dilemna 

diligence 

discernment 

discipline 

discretion 

disfranchise 

dishabille 

dishevel 

dissident 

diurnal 



doggerel 

domicile 

duellist 

duteous 

eccentric 

ecstasy or 

extasy 

edifice 

eflfervesce 

egregious 

egotist 

eloquence 

emaciate 

embassy 

embellish 

emphatic 

enervate 

ennoble 

ensigncy 

envelop 

epaulet 

epilogue 

epistle 

epitome 

equipage 

escalade 

essayist 

etiquette 

eucharist 

exchequer 
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excrescence 
excretion 
exorcise 
exquisite 

facetious 

factitious 

fanatic 

fascinate 

feasible 

ferocious 

feudalism 

filament 

finale 

foliage 

forensic 

forestalling 

fricassee 

fusilier 

garrison 

gelatine 

genteelly 

guarantee 

gymnastic 

harassing 
harpsichord 
hastily 
heartmess 



hebraic 

hecatomb 

hemorrhage 

.hemorrhoids 

homicide 

horrible 

housewifery 

howitzer 

huguenot 

hurricane 

hyacinth 

hybridous 

hydraulic 

hydrogen 

hypocrite 

hysterics 

iambic 

iambus 

icicle 

iciness 

idiom 

ignescent 

illative 

illicit 

illusion 

imbecile 

immolate 

impellent 

imprecate 



impromptu 

incessant 

incision 

incrassate 

indictment 

initial 

innocence 

innoxious 

interstice 

intriguer 

invalid 

irrigate 

inveigle 

isinglass 

jealousy 

jeopardy 

Jesuit 

journeyman 

Judaism 

kilogram 
knight-errant 

labial 

labyrinth 

lacerate 

laity 

larceny 

lassitude 
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laureate 


marmalade 


myrmidon 


leprosy 


marshalled 


mystery 


lethargic 


martyrdom 


mythical 


libellous 


marvellous 




lieutenant 


massacre 


narrative 


ligament 


matricide 


nauseate 


likelihood 


medium 


nebulous 


lineage 


membranous 


nectarine 


lineament 


metallic 


neophyte 


liquefy 


Tnetaphor 


nicety 


liquorice 


microscope 


nitrogen 


litany 


millionaire 


nocuous 


logarithm 


mischievous 


nomadic 


loquacious 


misdemean 


nonchalance 


lucubrate 


mistletoe 


nondescript 


ludicrous 


inittimus 


nonpareil 


luscious 


mnemonic 


novelist 


lyceum 


modillion 


nucleus 


lydian 


moiety 


nullify 


lymphatic 


molasses 


nunnery 




moneyed or 


nuptials 


macerate 


monied 


uymphean 


machinate 


monogram 




machinist 


monograph 


obeisance 


madonna 


morphia 


obloquy 


magical 


mortgagee 


obsequies 


maintenance 


movable 


obsolete 


malignly 


mucilage 


Occident 


manoeuvre 


irnilatto 


occupants 


maritime 


mussulman 


occurrence 
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ocular 


paltriness 


phlegmatic 


odious 


pamphleteer 


phonetic 


odium 


pantheism 


philippic 


omelet 


papyrus 


phosphorus 


omnific 


parallax 


piteous 


omniscient 


parachute 


phthisical 


operate 


paradigm 


physical 


ophthalmic 


paragon 


picturesque 


opossum 


Parisia-n 


placable 


opportune 


paroquet 


plebeian 


opposite 


paroxysm 


plenteous 


optical 


parricide 


pleonasm 


opulence 


patrician 


pneumatics 


oracle 


patriarch 


poignancy 


orchestra 


parallel 


polypus 


orison 


paucity 


pollution 


ormolu 


pavilion 


porphyry 


orrery 


pedestal 


portcullis 


oscillate 


pelican 


possession 


osier 


pellucid 


posthumous 


osseous 


pendulum 


postillion 


outbalance 


penitence 


preceded 


overhaul 


perceptive 


precedence 


oviform 


persuasion 




precipice 


oxygen 


perigree 


pretension 


pachalic 


perennial 


pretentious 


palatial 


permissive 


precocious 


palisade 


permeate 


primeval 


palliasse 


persistence 


privilege 


palliate 


petrify 


procedure 
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proficient 

promenade 

promptitude 

propitiate 

propagate 

prosaic 

proselyte 

psalmody 

prototype 

puerile 

puissance 

pumiceous 

putrefy 

Pythian 

quadrature 

quassia 

querulous 

quiescent 

quintessence 

quizzical 

raciness 
raillery . 
ransomless 

rarefy 

recension 

recipe 

recompense 

recusant 



refugee 

regicide 

religion 

relievo 

remissness 

remorseness 

rendezvous 

repellent 

reservoir 

resinous 

reticence 

retrocede 

rhapsody 

rhetoric 

rheumatism 

rhythmical 

ridicule 

rigorous 

risible 

rivalling 

rottenness 

rudiments 

ruthlessly 

sacrament 

sacrifice 

sacrilege 

sagacious 

satelhte 

satrapy 



sceptical 

schismatic 

scholastic 

scimitar 

scurrilous 

secrecy 

sedative 

seignior 

sententious 

sentinel 

sepulchre 

severance 

shekinah 

simile 



* • 



smecure 

sinewy 

sinister 

sirocco' 

solstitial 

sophistry 

specific 

specimen 

speculum 

spontaneous 

stimulus 

stimulant 

stratagem 

stupefy 

suasible 

successor 
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subpoena 


tranquillize 


ventilate 


succinctly 


tranquilness 


ventricle 


suicide 


transcendent 


veracious 


sufferance 


treacherous 


vermilion 


sumptuous 


tricolor 


vestibule 


supersede 


turbulent 


victualled 


syllabus 


turreted 


vigilant 


syllogism 


tulelage 


villainous 


symmetry 


typify 


vinegar 


synonym or 


tyranny 


viscountess 


synonyme 




vitreous 




umbrageous 


vitiate 


taciturn 


umbrella 


vocable 


tambourine 


unbias 




tapestry 




Wednesday 


technical 


vaccinate 


witticism 


tepefy 


vacillate 


worshipper 


termagant 


vehicle 




terrific 


venomous 


zodiac 


Teutonic 


vendible 

• 


zoophyte 


theatre 


veneering 




tragedy 


Venetian 
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TEISYLLABLES. 



Meanings and DistinctionSj 

(Pronounced alike, or nearly alike.) 



Accepting, taking; receiving. 
Excepting, taking out ; object- 
ed to. 

Acceding, complying with. 
Exceeding, sorpassing, excel- 
ling. 

Adherence, attachment to. 
Adherents, followers ; parti- 
sans. 

Addition, something added. 
Edition, a publication. 

Affected, acted upon ; aimed at. 
Effected, brought to pass ; ac- 
complished. 

Allusion, reference to. 
Illusion, false show : mockery. 

Annalist, a writer of annals. 
Analyst, one who analyses. 

Apposite, fit, appropriate. 
Opposite, contrary in front. 

Assistance, help, relief. 
Assistants, helpers. 

Attendance, the act of waiting 

on, service. 
Attendants, persons who attend. 



Counsellor, a lawyer ; one who 

counsels. 
Councillor, a member of a 

council. 

Courtesy (kur^'te-se), courtly or 

elegant manners; civility; 

an act of civility. 
Courtesy (hwrV'9e)j an act of 

respect or reverence made by 

females. 

Complement, that which com- 
pletes; full number or quan- 
tity. 

Compliment, an expression of 
regard. 

Cereal, a grain crop, as oats, &o. 
Serial, a book coming out in 
parts. 

Deceased, a person dead. 
Diseased, affected with illness. 

Deferring, postponing. < 
Differmg, disagreemg. 

Deference, respect; submission. 
Difference, disagreement 

Dependant, one who depends 

or relies on another. 
Dependent, subject to; xelj- 

ingon. 
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Diviaor, the nnmber that is to 
be or has been divided into 
another. 

Deviser, one who bequeaths or 
wills. 

Elidt, to draw out of. 
Illicit, illegal, not lawful 

Eluding, escaping from. 
Illuding, mocking, deceiving. 

Emerging, rising out of. 
Immerging, plunging into. 

Emigrant, one who migrates 

from a country. 
Immigrant, one who migrates 

into a country. 

Eminent, distinguished. 
Imminent, impending. 

Eruption, a breaking out. 
Irruption, a breaking into. 

Invalid (in-vaVid), weak ; of 

no force or weight. 
Invalid (in'va»leed')^ one weak 

or disabled by sickness or 

wounds. 

Gambling, practising gaming. 
G^mbollmg, finsking; a frolick- 
ing. 

Impostor, one who imposes 

upon the public, a cheat. 
Imposture, imposition, fraud. 



Ingenious, having ingenuity. 
Ingenuous, candid, noble. 

Lineament, a feature. 
Liniment, an<untment. 

Oracle, one famed for wisdom. 
Auricle, an ear, an opening. 

Passable, that may be passed ; 

tolerable. 
Passible, capable of feeling or 

receiving impressions. 

Patience, the being patient. 
Patients, sick persons. 

Prophecy, a prediction. 
Prophesy, to foretell, to predict, 

Baiity (ra/re-ity)^ a thing 
valued for its scarceness. 

Rariety (rar'-^%), thinness, 
subtlety ; opposed to density. 

Recollect, to call to mind. 
Recollect, to collect again. 

Salary, wages, hire. 
Celery, a vegetable. 

Spacious, wide, roomy. 
Specious, showy, plausible. 

Tepefy, to make moderately 

warm. 
Typify, to represent by an image 

or symbol. 

c 
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POLYSYLLABIC TESTS. 



abbreviate 

aberration 

aborigines 

accelerate 

accommodate 

accompani- 
ment 

accoutrements 

accumulate 

achromatic 

acidulate 

acknowledge 
ment 

adjudicate 

admissible 

adolescence 

aerial 

affiliate 

affidavit 

agglomerate 

aggrandize- 
ment 

allegory 

alleviate 

alliteration 

alluvial 

amanuensis 



ambassador 

ammunition 

ameliorate 

amphibious 

analogous 

anathema 

annihilate 

anomalous 



anonymous 

antecedent 

antediluvian 

antipathy 

antipodes 

antiquary 

apocalypse 

appellation 

apocrypha 

apostrophe 

apparatus 

appreciate 

apprehension 

apprenticeship 

approximate 

appurtenance 

argillaceous 

ascendency 

Asiatic 



asphyxia 

assassinate 

assiduous 

assimilate 

association 

auxiliary 

avaricious 

avoirdupois 

bacchanalian 

bayoneted 

beneficial 

benefited 

beatitude 

biography 

bureaucracy 

cadaverous 

calcareous 

Calvinistic 

cameleopard 

capillaceous 

capillary 

caricature 

carbonaceous 

cancellation 

carnivorous 

catastrophe 
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catalepsy 


conciliatory 


dilatory 


caterpillar 


conscientious 


disintegrate 


castigation 


consociation 


disseminate 


cauliflower 


consuetudinal 


dolorific 


celerity 


conspicuous 


dysentery 


celestial 


contiguous 




celibacy 


contrariwise 


eccentricity 


cemetery 


convalescent 


ecclesiastic 


centesimal 


controversial 


efl^ervescence 


centrifugal 


coriaceous 


efficacious 


centripetal 


correspon- 


elaborate 


ceremonial 


dence 


eligible 


chalybeate 


corruptible 


eleemosynary 


chandelier 


coruscation 


embarrass- 


chicanery 


counter-tenor 


ment 


chimerical 


crustaceous 


emaciate 


chiropodist 


corporeal 


emergency 


chronology 




emolument 


circumstantial 


decipherer 


emollient 


civilisation 


deficiency 


empirical 


coefficient 


deleterious 


empyrical 


clandestinely 


deliberate 


encyclical 


coincidence 


deliquescent 


encyclopedia 


colloquial 


demoniac 


endogenous 


combustible 


deodorize 


enthusiasm 


comicality 


depreciate 


enumerate 


commisera- 


diarrhoea 


epiphany 


tion 


dietetic 


episcopal 


competitive 


dilapidated 


epitome 


concatenation 


dilacerate 


equestrian 
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equinoctial 

equipollent 

equivocal 

erroneous 

ethereal 

eulogium 

evanescent 



gasalier 

gelatinous 

geodesy 

gesticulation 

gullibility 

gymnasium 



exaggerate 


hieroglyphic 


exemplary 


hallelujah 


exhalation 


hebdomadal 


exhilarate 


hereditary 


extraordinary heterogeneous 


extravagant 


hippopotamus 


extricable 


hypercritical 




homeopathy 


fac-simile 


hypothesis 


farinaceous 


hypochondriac 


farriery 


hypocrisy 


fascinate 


hyperbole 


fastidious 




February 


idiosyncrasy 


ferocity 


idolater 


ferruginous 


ignominy 


frumentaceouj 


J illegible 


fissility 


illegitimate 


functionary 


illiterate 


funereal 


illustrious 




imagina.ry 


gallinaceous 


immaculate 


garrulity 


impetuous 



implacable 

impeccable 

imperceptible 

incandescence 

incendiary 

incinerate 

incipient 

indefeasible 

indelible 

indefinite 

independent 

indigenous 

indiscernible 

indispensable 

inebriate 

ineligible 

infallible 

infanticide 

inflammation 

ingratiate 

initiate 

innocuous 

inoculate 

inopportune 

insignia ^ 

mstallation 

integrity 

inteUigible 

interregnum 

inveteracy 
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irascible 
isothermal 

Judaical 

justiciary 

juvenescence 

kaleidoscope 

labyrinth 

laceration 

laureate 

legitimacy 

lenitive 

legendary 

leviathan 

libidinous 

librarian 

licentiate 

litigious 

longevity 

loquacity 

macadamize 

maceration 

Mahometan, or 

Mahammedan 

magnificent 

maintenance 

malleability 

mammillary 

mezzotinto- 



metaphysics 
metalliferous 
medieval, or 
medieval 
mediocre 
melancholy 
mellifluous 
menagerie 
meridional 
meretricious 
meritorious 
marvellously 
millenarian 
millennium 
militia 
millionaire 
miniature 
miscellaneous 
misdemean- 
our 
municipal 
monasticism 
monomania 
necromancy 
negotiate 
neuralgia 
nutritious 

obeliscal 
obsequious 



occultation 

octennial 

odoriferous 

officiate 

oligarchy 

oscillation 

ostensible 

oviparous 

oxygenate 

palliation 

panacea 

panegyric 

papilionaceous 

paradisiacal 

paralleled 

paraphernalia 

parochial 

parricide 

peccadillo 

pedagogism 

pedobaptist 

peremptory 

perihelion 

peripneumony 

Pharisaical 

pharmaceutic 

phenomenon 

phlebotomy 

philanthropy 
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philosophy 
phraseology 
phylactery 
plagiary 
planetary 
plenipoten- 
tiary 
politician 
precipitous 
predecessor 
preparatory 
Presbyterian 
propagandist 
proficiency 
promiscuous 
promissory 
proselyter 
pronunciation 
Protestantism 
pusillanimity 
pyrotechnist 

quaternion 
qoinquagesima 

receptacle 
rationale 
rectilinear 
re ciprocal 
re connaissance 



reconnoitre 

rejuvenate 

residuum 

resuscitate 

reiterate 

reminiscence 

repertory 

retaliate 

rhinoceros 

rusticity 

sanguineous 

saponaceous 

sarsaparilla 

satirical 

sedentary 

sequestration 

separation 

septennial 

sexagenarian 

sidereal 

simultaneous 

Socinian 

solicitude 

soliloquy 

solstitial 

somnambulist 

spontaneous 

substantiate 

subterranean 



supercilious 

superfluous 

suppuration 

surreptitious 

susceptible 

symmetrical 

sjonphonious 

synthetical 

technology 

terrestrial 

tesselated 

theology 

topography 

toxicology 

tranquillity 

transcendental 

transientness 

typography 

ubiquity 

unanimous 

unequalled 

unscrupulous 

utilitarian 

valetudinariau 

verisimilitude 
vicarious 
vicissitude 
vociferous 
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POLYSYLLABLES. 



Meanings and Distinctions, 

(Pronounced alike, or nearly alike.) 

Allegation, the act of alleging, I Impassible, incapable of pain, 

affirming, or excusing. | passion, or saffering. 

Alligation, the act of binding 

Ingenuous, free from reserve ; 

candid. 
Ingenious, possessed of genius; 

skilful. 



together; uniting in certain 
ratios or at certain prices. 

Connection*) act of adjoining; 
Connexion ]* that which 
connects; relationship. 

Depositary, a storekeeper ; one 
with whom something has 
been left in trust. 

Depositoiy, a store; a place of 
safe-keeping. 

Eminence, a rising ground; 

distinction ; a title of honour. 
Imminence, near at hand; 

threatening to fall or occur. 

Empirical, resting only on trial 
or experiment : known only 
by experience. 

Empyrical, containing the com- 
bustible principle of coal. 

Herbiferous, producing herbs. 
Herbivorous, eating herbs. 

Impassable, that cannot be 
passed. 



Installation, the giving pos- 
session of an office. 

Instillation, act of infusing by 
drops. 

Millenary, consisting of a 

thousand. 
Millinery, articles made or sold 

by milliners. 

Monetary, relating to money. 
Monitory, giving warning ; ad- 
monishing. 

Permiscible, capable of being 

mixed. 
Permissible, allowable, that 

may be permitted. 

Precisian, one who is rigidly 
exact in the observance of 
rules. 

Precision, act of being precise ; 
exactness. 



* These two words mean the tame thing ; the former spelling is now the 
mon fiwquent 
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Preposition, a part of speech 
which connects words and 
shows the relation between 
them. 

Proposition, a proposal; a 
theorem or problem. 

Keferable* (ref er abl)7 that 

Referrible (re fer' ibl) f may 

be referred or considered in 

connection with something 

else. 



Eeflection,^ the act of bend- 
Eeflexion, ) ing back after 
striking a surface ; attentive 
consideration ; censure or re- 
proach. 



Retractable, that can be recalled. 
Retractible, that can be drawn 
back. 



Sanitary,!) healthful; relating 
Sanatary, > to the preserva- 
Sanatory, ) tion of health. 



Stationary, standing; remain- 
ing the same. 
Stationery, pens, ink, &c. 

Sarcophagous, flesh-eating. 
Sarcophagus, a stone coffin. 

Trilateral, consisting of three 

sides. 
Triliteral, consisting of three 

letters. 



* Referred and Referring are always written as here. The words Trans- 
ferable, Transfierrible, vary, in the same manner, in spelling and pronun- 
ciation. 

t The first, which seems to be the correct spelling, is now most in use. 
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EULES FOR SPELLING. 



I. (1) when an affix or termination is added to a word ending 
in y preceded by a vowel the y is retained ; (2) but when an 
affix or termination is added to a word ending in y preceded by 
a consonant the y is changed into ^, except before -ingj ^ish^ 
before the s of the possessive case singular, the 8 of the ploral 
of proper names, and in words denoting office or dignity. 

CI) slay enjoy prey buy 

slaying enjoying preying buying 

(2) glory comply many merry 

glories complies manifold merriment 

pay cry magnify accompany 

paying crying magnifying accompanying 

baby an army's the Fieurys ladyship 

babyish a lady^s the Fonsonbys secreta^ship 

Exceptions, — The y is usually retained in the following 
words, DRY, AHT, SLY, whcu LY or liTESS is added : as dry-lyi 
dry-ness, sl^-ly. 

In the words, beauty, bounty, duty, pity, and PLEinT, y 
is changed into e before the termination ovs ; as beauteous, 
bounteous, duteous, piteous, and plenteous. 

Lay^ pay, say, and their compounds repa/y, unsa/y^ &c., 
foUow the general rule when edordiB added, as laid, paid, said^ 
unpaid, unsaid, &o. But the exception prevails in layer, pa/yer, 
pwyabU, &c. 

n. (1) When an affix or termination beginning with a vowel 
is added to a word ending in e, the e is omitted ; (2) but the e is 
retained if the affix begins with a consonant. 



(1) 


sense 


rogue 


desire 


love 




sensible 


roguish 


desirous 


loving 


(2) 


close 


peace 


pale 


sense 




closely 


peaceful 


paleness 


senseless 



Exceptions. --^U the word ends in -ce or ge the e is retained 
before 'dble and ous ; and in the verbs ending in te, oe, ee, and 
ye, the e is retained before -in^. 
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change Dotice courage outrage 

changeable noticeable courageous outrageous, 
(gracious, spacious, therein, whereas are not aoccording to 
Bule.) 

hoeing fleeing smgeing (except dying, 
hieing eyeing swingeing Ij^g) 

duly, truly, awful, judgment, lodgment, abridgment, wholly, 
acknowledgment, wisdom, width, are exceptions to the second 
part of the rule. 

III. (1) Words ending in two consonants or any double con- 
sonant remain unchanged before affixes ; (2) but words ending 
in doubU I drop ,one I before -ne««, -Uss^ 4y, and -full. (^) 
One I is also dropt where a word ending in -U is compounded 
with another wonl. 

(1) import hard contract concoct 
imported hardness contractible concocting 

(2) dulness skiliess fully 
fulness 

(3) although, albeit, enrol, withal, until. 

Exceptions. — ^The two lis are retained in the compounds of 
miU as mill-stream ; when a hyphen is used, as all'seeing ; and 
generally in words ending in -all aad-ell^ as recall, befall, 
ft)retell. 

IV. (1) " Words consisting of, or ending in, a syllable with 
a short accented vowel, double their final consonant before an 
affix beginning with a vowel, except where the accent is thrown 
back." 

knot concur refer murmur 

knotting concurrence referee murmuring 

(1) Exceptions. — Woollen, worshipped, worshipper, biassed, 
unbiassed, excellence, excellent. 



OuB, Or. — On referring to the Civil Service Examination 
Papers, it will be found that the examiners prefer -(ywr where 
there is a choice. 

-Dis, 'Mis, — In writing such words as dissent^ miS" 
spells care must be taken not to drop an s. 

•Ize, 'Ise, — Printers, particularly those engaged on news- 
papers, invariably prefer -ise to -ize : the tendency is to follow 
their example when these terminations are pronounced alike. 
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PUNCTUATIOK 

Punctuation is the art of marking the clauses and 
sentences of written language by points or stops, which 
indicate the pauses required in order to convey the 
sense intended correctly. 

'^ The GoMUA is used to separate those parts of a sentence 
which, though very closely connected in sense and construction, 
require a short pause between them." 

I. All the simple members or clauses of a compound sentence 
should be separated from each other by Commas, 

II. A simple sentence requires no pause except at the end. 

III. When a parenthetical, relative or explanatory clause is 
introduced into a simple sentence, a Conuna must be inserted 
before and after it. 

lY. A ComiMP is often used to render words more emphatic, 
to separate words occurring in pairs connected by a conjunction, 
to separate appositional phrases, introductory words and phrases, 
and subordinate clauses from the remainder of the sentence. 

The Semicolon divides a compound sentence into parts less 
closely connected than those separated by Commas. 

I. A Semicolon is used to separate two clauses of a sentence, 
the first being complete in itself, and the second added as an 
inference, or to give some explanation. 

II. It is also used when the sentence contains an enumeration 
of several particulars. 

III. If a sentence consists of several members having a 
dqpendence on each other or on some common clause, and each 
forming a distinct proposition, the Semicolon should separate 
them. 

The Colon makes a more distinct pauie than a Semicolon, 
I. A Colon is used when a member of a sentence is so com- 
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plete that a fall stop might be nsed, is followed bj another con- 
taining some additional observation or illustration. 

II. When several Semicolons are nsed (nnder Role III.); and 
the sense suspended uitil the last claase, a Colon should be used 
before this clause. 

III. A Colon should be nsed when a quotation, or a speech, 
is formallj introduced, except when as or namely is nsed. 

A Period is used when a sentence is complete both in sense 
and construction. 

A Note of Interrogation (?) is used when a question is 
asked. 

A Dash ( — ) is used when an abrupt turn comes in a sentence. 

A Note of Exclamation (!) is used after expressions of 
sudden emotion, terror, surprise, &o., and also after solemn, or 
emphatic invocations, or addresses. 

A Parenthesis ( ) separates some clause in the body of a 
sentence, which maj be omitted without affecting the sense, 
from the other clauses. 



DICTATION SPECIMENS. 

The following Exercises for Dictation have been 
given by the Civil Service Commisdoners : — 

I. 

These apparently trivial observations seem to take away 
from the dignity of writing, and therefore are never communi- 
cated without hesitation. But it must be remembered that life 
consists not of a series of illustrious actions or of elegant en- 
joyments ; the greater part of our time passes in compliance 
with necessities, in the performance of daily duties, in remov- 
ing little inconveniences, or in procuring petty pleasures. The 
manners of a people are not to be judged of in the schools of 
learning or the palaces of greatness, where the national 
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character is obsonred or obliterated by travel or ioBtroction, hj 
philosophy or yanity ; nor is pablic happiness to be estimated 
bj the assemblies of the gay or the banquets of the rich. The 
great mass of nations is neither rich nor gay; those whose 
aggi^ate conBtitntes the people are fonnd in the streets and 
villages, in the shops and farms ; and from them, collectively 
considered, must the measure of general prosperity be taken. 
According as they approach to delicacy a nation is refined ; and 
when their conveniences are multiplied, a nation, at least a oom- 
mercial nation, must be denominated weaIthy.«-(T%ir(2 Beport^ 
p. 208.) 

II, 

CfiBsar did not live long enough after acquiring the 
sovereign power to rebuild the fabric of Roman polity which he 
had demolished. But a state which had long been torn in 
pieces by opposing factions, and in which life and property were 
exposed to constant risk, could find no repose except under one 
head. A bloody period followed his death, but the fortune of 
his name and family at last prevailed, and Rome and the world 
were happier under the worst of his successors than during the 
later years of the republic. The energy of Cesar's character, 
his personal accomplishments and courage, his talents for war, 
and his capacity for dvil affiedrs, combined to render him one of 
the most remarkable men of any age. Though a lover of plea- 
sure, he never neglected what was a matter of business. He 
began that active career which has immortalised his name when 
he was forty years of age, a time of life when ordinary men*8 
powers of enterprise are commonly deadened or extinguished. 
As a writer and an orator he has received the highest praise 
from the most competent critics. His '* Commentaries,*' 
written in a plain perspicuous style, placed him in the class of 
those few individuals who have successfully united the pursuit 
of letters and philosophy with the business of active life. His 
projects were vast and magnificent ; he seems to have formed . 
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desi^fl far beyond what the ability of one man conld execute, 
or the longest life codd expect to see realised. — (Siscth Report^ 
p. 278.) 

III. 

The appearance of this town scarcely corresponds with 
its real opulence and importance ; a considerable portion of the 
houses being crowded in narrow irregular lanes, which are but 
indifferently paved and drained. Within the last quarter of a 
century, however, great improvements have been effected, and 
are still in progress ; footpaths have been formed in most of the 
streets, and the whole town has been completely lighted with 
gas ; various new squares have been formed, and a considerable 
number of handsome houses and villas have been erected, 
mostly near the southern entrance. It is well supplied with 
excellent water, which is conveyed to the upper rooms of every 
house in the town. The church, which stands on an eminence, 
is a plain ancient structure, with a low tower, built of the dark 
red sandstone of the district. The importance of the place and 
its neighbourhood is enturely derived from its manufactures, 
which were carried on here at a very remote period. As early 
as the reign of Henry the Eighth it was &mous for its cottons, 
or, more properly speaking, for a peculiar description of woollen 
goods that went by that name. Beal cotton goods, however, 
began to be produced in considerable quantfties towards the 
middle of last century. But the great prosperity of the town 
dates from the time when that wonderful invention called the 
spinning frame was brought into operation. The result has 
been that many thousand persons are now employed in the town 
and its immediate vicinity in the various branches of the cotton 
manufacture. — (Svxth Beport^ p. 279.) 

IV. 

Those who desire to become better aoquainted with this 
lemarkable man shoald consnlt his oonrespondence, which is the 
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best record of bis life, and affords the most yivid representation 
of his character. It presents us with the progressive development 
of his mind and views, till the one reaches the vigour and the 
other the comprehensiveness for which at length they became 
distinguished. He combined intellectual and moral qualities in 
a degree and with a harmony rarely found. The most strongly 
marked feature of his intellect was the strength and clearness of 
hia conceptions. It seemed like the possession of an inward 
light, so intense that it penetrated on the instant eveiy subject 
laid before him, and enabled him to grasp it with the vividness 
of sense and the force of reality. Hence, what was said of his 
religious impressions may be used to characterize his intellectual 
operations : ** He knew what others only believed : he saw what 
others only talked about.'* Hence also, perhaps, arose in a great 
measure the vehemence with which hie opposed views and notions 
contrary to his own. Of his moral nature, honesty and fear- 
lessness, earnestness, and love of truth and justice, were the 
prominent qualities ; and though these were calculated to give 
an aspect of sternness to the outline of his character, yet they 
were tempered with an expansive benevolence, and combined 
with a tenderness of disposition, which rendered him an object of 
the most devoted attachment tu all about him. It was said by 
one who knew him well, that " he loved his family as if he had 
no friends, his friends as if he had no family, and his conntiy, 
as if he had neither family nor friends.*' 

Wharton was bom in the days of the Covenant, and was the 
heir of a covenanted house. His father was renowned as a dis- 
tributer of Calvinistic tracts, and a patron of Calvinistio divinef • 
The boy's first years were passed amidst Geneva bands, heads of 
lank hair, upturned eyes, nasal psalmody, and sermons three 
hours long. Phiys and poems, hunting and dancing, were pro- 
acribed l>y the austere discipline of his saintly family. 
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The fraits of this edacation became visible, when, firom the 
sullen maoflion of Foritan parents the hotblooded,' qnickwitted, 
joong patrician emerged into the gay and voluptnoos London of 
the Restoration. The most dissolute cavaUers stood aghast at 
the dissoloteness of the emancipated precisian. He early acquired 
and retained to the last the reputation of being the greatest rake 
in England. Of wine indeed he never became the slave ; and he 
used it chiefly for the purpose of making himself the master of his 
associates. The ribaldry of his conversation moved astonishment 
even in that age. To the religion of his country he offered, in 
the mere wantonness of impiety, insults too foul to be described. 
His mendacity and effirontery passed into proverbs. Of all the 
liars of his time he was the most deliberate, the most inventive, 
and the most drcumstantial. Great satirists, animated by a 
deadly personal aversion, exhausted all their strength in attacks 
upon him. They assailed him with keen invective : they assailed 
him with still keener irony : but they found that neither invective 
nor irony could move him to anything but an unforced smile 
and a good-humoured curse ; and they at length threw down the 
lash, acknowledging that it was impossible to make him feeL 

VI. 

The principle on which the authors of the Revolution acted 
cannot be mistaken. They were perfectly aware that the Eng- 
lish institutions stood in need of reform ; but they also knew 
that an important point was gained if they could settle, once for 
all, by a solemn compact, the matters which had, during se- 
veral generations, been in controversy between the Parliament 
and the Grown. They therefore most judiciously abstained from 
mixing up the irritating and perplexing question of what ought to 
be the law with the plain question of what was the law. As to 
the claims set forth in the Declaration of Right, there was little 
room for debate. Whigs and Tories were generally agreed as to 
the illegality of the dispensing power and of taxation imposed by 
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the royal prerogative. The articles were therefore adjosted in a 
▼ery few days. Bat if the Parliament had determined to revise the 
whole constitution, and to provide new securities agiunst mis- 
government, before proclaiming the new sovereign, months 
would have been lost in disputes. The coalition which had de- 
livered the country would have been instantly dissolved. The 
Whigs would have quarrelled with the Tories, the Lords with the 
Commons, the Church with the Dissenters ; and all the storm of 
conflicting interests and conflicting theories would have been 
raging round a vacant throne. In the mean time, the greatest 
power on the Continent was attacking our allies, and meditating 
a descent on our own territories. Dundee was preparing to 
raise the Highlands. The authority of James was still owned 
by the Irish. If the authors of the Revolution had been fools 
enough to take this course, we have little doubt that Luxembourg 
would have been upon them in the midst of their constitution- 
making. 

VIL 

How is it in physics?— A traveller falls in with a berry which 
he has never before seen. He tastes it, and finds it sweet and 
refreshing. He praises it, and resolves to introduce it into his own 
country. But in a few minutes he is taken violently sick ; he 
is convulsed ; he is at the point of death. He of course changes 
his opinion, pronounces this delicious food a poison, blames his 
own folly in tasting it, and cautions his friends against it. After 
a long and violent struggle he recovers, and finds himself much 
exhausted by his sufferings, but free from some chronic complaints, 
which had been the torment of his life. He then changes his 
opinion again, and pronounces this fruit a very powerful remedy, 
which ought to be employed only in extreme cases and with 
great caution, but which ought not to be absolutely excluded from 
the Pharmacopoeia. And would it not be the height of absurd* 
ity to call such a man fickle and inconsistent because he had re- 
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peatedly altered his judgment. It was exactly the same with the 
French Kevolution. That event was a new phenomenon in 
politics. Nothing that had gone before enabled any person to 
judge with certainty of the course which affairs might take. 
At first the effect was the reform of great abuses ; and honest 
men rejoiced. Then came promotion, proscription, confiscation, 
bankruptcy, the assignats, the maximum, civil war, foreign war, 
revolutionary tribunals, guillotinades, noyades, fusilades. Yet a 
little while and a military despotism rose out of the confusion^ 
and menaced the independence of every state in Europe. 

VIII. 
In a community of hunters or of shepherds, every man easily 
and necessarily becomes a soldier. His ordinary avocations are 
perfectly compatible with all the duties of military service. 
However remote may be the expedition on which he is bound, 
he finds it easy to transport with him the stock from which he 
derives his subsistence. The whole people is an army; the 
whole year a march. Such was the state ot society which facil- 
itated the gigantic conquests of Attila, and Tamerlane. But a 
people which subsists by the cultivation of the earth is in a very 
different situation. The husbandman is bound to the soil on 
which he labours. A long campaign would be ruinous to him. 
Still his pursuits are such as give to his frame both the active 
and the passive strength necessary to a soldier. Nor do they, 
at least in the infancy of agricultural science, demand his unin- 
terrupted attention. At particular times of the year he is almost 
wholly unemployed, and can, without injury , to himself, afford 
the time necessary for a short expedition. Thus the legions of 
Rome were supplied during its earlier wars. The season during 
which the fields did not require the presence of the cultivators 
sufficed for a short inroad and a battle. These operations, too 
frequently interrupted to produce decbive results, yet served to 
keep up among the people a degree of discipline and courage 
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which rendered them, not only secure, bat formidable. The 
archers and billmen of the middle ages, who, with provisions for 
forty days at their backs, left the fields for the camp, were troops 
of the same description. Bat when commerce and manafac- 
tnres begin to flonrish a great change takes place. The seden- 
tary habits of the desk and the loom render the exertions and 
hardships of war insapportable. The bnsiness of traders and 
artisans requires their constant presence and attention. In such 
a community there is little superfluous time, but there is 
generally much superfluous money. Some members of the 
society are, therefore, hired to relieve the rest from a task incon- 
sistent with their habits and engagements. 

IX. 

Of the provinces which had been subject to the house of 
Tamerlane, the wealthiest was Bengal. No part of India pos- 
[^essed such natural advantages both for agriculture and for com- 
merce. The Ganges, rushing through a hundred channels to 
the sea, has formed a vast plain of rich mould, which, even 
nnder the tropical sky, rivals the verdure of an English April. 
The rice fields yield an increase such as is elsewhere unknown. 
Spices, sugar, vegetable oils are produced with marvellous 
exuberance. The rivers afford an inexhaustible supply of fish. 
The desolate islands along the sea-coast, over-grown with 
noxious vegetation, and swarming with deer and tigers, supply 
the cultivated districts with abundance of salt. The great 
stream which fertilizes the soil, is at the same time the chief 
highway of Eastern commerce. On its banks and on those of 
its tributary waters are the wealthiest marts, the most splendid 
capitals, and the most sacred shrines of India. The tyranny of 
man had for ages struggled in vain against the overflowing 
bounty of nature. In spite of the Mussulman despot, and the 
Mahratta free-boeter, Bengal was known through the East as 
the garden of Edeu, as the rich kingdom. Its population multi- 
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plied exceedingly. Distant provinces were nourished from the 
overflowing of its granaries, and the noble ladies of London and 
Paris were clothed in the delicate produce of its looms. The 
race by whom this rich tract was peopled, enervated by a soft 
climate, and accustomed to peaceful employments, bore the same 
relation to other Asiatics, which the Asiatics generally bear to 
the bold and energetic children of Europe. Whatever the 
Bengalee does, he does languidly. His favorite pursuits are 
sedentary, ^e shrinks from bodily exertion; and though 
voluble in dispute and singularly pertinacious in the war of 
chicane, he seldom engages in a personal conflict and scarcely 
ever enhsts. 

X. 
He was undoubtedly an excellent judge of compositions 
fashioned on his own principles ; but when a deeper philosophy 
was required, when he undertook to pronounce judgment on the 
works of those great minds, which ^' yield homage to eternal 
laws,** his failure was ignominious. He criticised Pope's 
Epitaphs excellently. But his observations on Sbakspeare's 
plays and Milton^s poems, seem to us, for the most part, as 
wretched as if they had been written by Bymer himseli^ whom 
we take to have been the worst critic that ever lived. Some of 
Johnson's whims on literary subjects can be compared only to 
that strange nervous feeling, which made him uneasy, if he bad 
not touched every post between the Mitre Tavern and his own 
lodgings. His preference of Latin epitaphs to English epitaphs 
is an instance. *^ An English epitaph/' he said, ^^ would disgrace 
Smollet." He declared that he would not pollute the walls of 
Westminster Abbey with an English epitaph of Goldsmith. 
What reason there can be for celebrating a British writer in 
Latin, which there was not for covering the Roman arches of 
triumph with Greek inscriptions, or for commemorating the deeds 
of the heroes of Thermopylae in Egyptian Hieroglyphics, we are 
unable to imagine. 
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On men and manners, at least on the men and manners of a 
partioolar place and a particnlar age, Johnson had oertainl/ 
looked with a most observant and discriminating eje. His 
remarks on the edacation of children, on marriage, on the 
economy of £unilies, on the roles of society, are always striking 
and generally sound. In his writings, indeed, the knowledge of 
fife which he possessed in an eminent degree, is very imperfectly 
exhibited. Like those unfortunate chiefs of the middle ages 
who were suffocated by their own chain-mail and cloth of gold, 
his maxims perish under that load of words which was designed for 
their defence and ornament. Bat it is clear from the remains of 
his conversation, that he had more of that homely wisdom, 
which nothing but experience and observation can give, than 
any writer since the time of Swift. 

XI. 

Clive's parliamentary tactics resembled his military tactics. 
Deserted, surrounded, out-numbered, and with everything at 
state, he did not even deign to stand on the defensive, but 
pushed boldly forward to the attack. At an early stage of the 
discussions on Indian affairs he rose, and in a long and elaborate 
speech, vindicated himself from a large part of the accusations 
which had been brought against him'. He is said to have pro- 
duced a great impression on his audience. Lord Chatham, who, 
now the ghost of his former self, loved to haunt the scene of his 
glory, was that night under the gallery of the House of Commons, 
and declared that he had never heard a finer speech. It was 
subsequently printed under Clive's direction, and, when the 
fullest allowance has been made for the assistance which he may 
have obtained from Uterary friends, proves him to have possessed, 
not merely strong sense and a manly spirit, but talents both for 
disquisition and declamation ^hich assiduous culture might have 
improved into the highest excellence. He confined his defence 
on this occasion to the measures of his last administration, and 
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snoceeded bo far that his enemies thenceforth thought it ex- 
pedient to direct their attacks chiefly against the earlier part of 
his life. The earlier part of his life unfortunately presented 
some assailable points to their hostility. A committee was 
chosen by ballot to enquire into the affairs of India. Clive was 
subjected to the most unsparing examination, and cross-examina- 
tion, and afterwards bitterly complained that he had been treated 
like a sheep-stealer. The boldness and ingenuousness of his 
replies would alone suffice to show how alien from his nature 
were the frauds to which, in the course of his eastern negotia- 
tions, he had sometimes descended. He avowed that he had 
received immense sums ; but he denied, that, in doing so, he 
had violated any obligation of morality or honour. He laid 
claim on the contrary, and not without some reason, to the 
praise of eminent disinterestedness. 

XII. 

In the succeeding six years Oliver sent to the press some 
things which have survived and many which have perished. He 
produced articles for reviews, magazines, and newspapers ; child- 
ren's books, which, bound in gilt paper and adorned wiih hideous 
woodcuts, appeared in the window of the once far-famed shop 
at the comer of St. Paul's Churchyard; a superficial and incorrect, 
but very readable, history of England, in a series of letters pur- 
porting to be addressed by a nobleman to his son ; and some 
very lively and amusing sketches of London society in a series 
of letters purporting to be addressed by a Chinese traveller to his 
friends. All these works were anonymous, but some of them 
were known to be Goldsmith's, and he gradually rose in the 
estimation of the booksellers for whom he drudged. He was 
indeed emphatically a popular writer. For accurate research or 
grave disquisition he was not well qualified by nature or by 
education. He knew nothing accurately. His reading had 
been desultory, nor had he meditated deeply on what he had 
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read. He had seen much of the world, but noticed and retained 
little more of what he had seen than some grotesque incidents 
and characters which had happened to strike his fancy. But 
though his mind was scantily stored with materials, he used 
what materials he had in such a way as to produce a wonderful 
effect. There have been many greater writers, but perhaps no 
writer was ever more uniformly agreeable. His style was 
always pure and easy, and on proper occasions pointed and 
energetic. His narratives were always amusing, his descrip- 
tions always picturesque, his humour rich and joyous, yet not 
without an occasional tinge of amiable sadness. About every- 
thing that he wrote, serious or sportive, there was a certain 
natural grace and decorum, hardly to be expected from a man a 
great part of whose life had been passed among thieves and 
beggars, in those squalid dens which are the reproach of gre:it 
capitals. 

XIII. 

The man who was the originator of these calamities which 
afflicted his country so much was not a mere visionary or a mere 
swindler. He was that William Faterson, whose name is honour- 
ably associated with the auspicious commencement of a new era in 
English commerce and in English finance. Just at this time he 
fell in with Fletcher of Saltonn who happened to be in England. 
These eccentric men soon became intimate. Each of them had 
his monomania; and the two monomanias suited each other 
perfectly. Fletcher's whole soul was possessed of a sore, jealous, 
punctilious patriotism. His heart was ulcerated by the thought 
of the poverty, the feebleness, the political insignificance of 
Scotland, and of the indignation which she had suffered at the 
hand of her powerful and opulent neighbour, when he talked of 
her wrongs his dark meagre face took its*^ sternest expresssion : 
his habitual frown grew blacker ; and his eyes flashed more than 
their wonted fire. Paterson, on the other hand, firmly believed 
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himself to have discovered the means of making any state which 
would follow his counsel great and prosperous in a time 
which, when compared with the life ol an individual, could 
hardly be called long, and which, in the life of a nation, was 
but as a moment. There is not the least reason to believe that 
he was dishonest. Indeed, he would have found more difficulty 
in deceiving himself. His fiEuth in his own schemes was strong, 
even to martyrdom ; and the eloquence with which he illustrated 
and defended them had all the charm of sincerity and of en- 
thusiasm. Very seldom has any blunder committed by fools or 
any villany devised by impostors, brought on any society miseries 
so great as the dreams of these two friends, both of them men 
of integrity and both of them men of parts, were destined to 
bring on Scotland. 

XIV. 

Her soft Charles found an eccentric pleasure in celebrating his 
own obsequieS) in putting on his shroud, placing himself in the 
coffin, covering himself with a pall, and lying as one dead, till 
the requiem had been sung, and the mourners had departed, 
leaving him alone in the tomb. Philip the Second found a 
similar pleasure in gazing on the huge chest of bronze in which 
his remains were to be laid, and especially on the skull which^ 
encircled with the crown of Spain, grinned at him from the 
Qpver. Philip the Fourth, too, hankered after burials and burial- 
places, gratified his curiosity by gazing on the remains of his 
great grandfather, the Emperor, and sometimes stretched him- 
self out at full length like a corpse in the niche which he had 
selected for himself in the royal cemetery. To that cemetery his 
son was now attracted by a strange fascination. Europe could 
show no more magnificent place of sepulture. A stair-case 
encrusted with jasper led down from the stately church of the 
Escurial into an octagon situated just beneath the high altar. 
The vault, impervious to the sun, was rich with gold and pre* 
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dons marblen, which reflected the blaze from a hnge chandelier 
of silver. On the right and on the led reposed, each in a massy 
sarcophagus, the departed kings and queens of Spain. Into 
this mausoleum the king descended with a long train of courtiers, 
and ordered the coffins to be unclosed. His mother had beeu 
embalmed with such consummate skill that she appeared as she 
had appeared on her death-bed. The body of his grandfather 
too seemed entire but crumbled into dust at the first touch. 
From Charles neither the remains of his mother nor those of his 
grandfather could draw any sign of sensibility. But, when the 
gentle and graceful Louisa of Orleans, the miserable man's first 
wife, she who had lighted up his dark existence with one short 
and pale gleam of happiness, presented herself, after the lapse of 
ten years to his eyes, bis sullen apathy gave way. ^^ She is in 
heaven," he cried, *^ and I shall soon be there with her:" and, 
with all the speed of which his limbs were capable, he tottered 
back to the upper air. 

NoTK. — In all competitiTe examinations an ezrarcise in Dictation and an 
■* Orthographical Exercise " are given to the candidates. In *' Tests " two 
Dictations are given ; but in all ** qualifying " examinations the same exercises 
in Spelling are given as in competitives. 
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ORTHOGEAPHICAL EXERCISES. 



I. 

[Time 45 Minutes.] 

Bitwene the toune and the ramperts of the cittadle their is a 
fyne^open spaice, planted with a variaty of trees, and orna- 
mented with resservoires and fowntaines ; and in the subberba 
are mennj nuly bilt and hansom terrasdes. The city its self is 
ill layed ont : its streats are narrow and steap, and its squaires 
small and irreguler : bnt the houses are generally good, and it 
is kept rimarkeably clene. The puplic bildings are quite unwur- 
they of so considderuble a city. Their are sevaral chirches, but 
none of them dimand pertyculer noatice. The cathederel is des- 
tinguished from the rest onely by beeing larger and nglyer. A 
singuler looking porche,' and a to war at three angles of the naive, 
are the principle exturnal feetures of this eddefice. Ajacent to 
it is the schole of medecin, ockepying what was foimarly the 
bisshops pallece, an exstensiv manshion, with sevarel fyne ap- 
partmants. This schole, fownded by the Arrabs when they were 
drove from Spayne, injoys a well diserved selcbbraty as one of 
the best conduckted estabbleshments in the kindom ; and is the 
soul rimaining rellick of the wonce rinonned universaty. It 
has a fyne amphytheater ; an exammenation-hall, in which is 
an anteaqne bust of the fownder of meddicle siance ; a counsel - 
ball with pourtretts of proffessors from the erlyest pearyod, a 
library of therty-fyve thousend vollums, includeing menney 
edditions of the fifteenth sentuary, and numarns vallueble man- 
nuskrepts in difiarant Uropian and Ashiattic langwedges ; an 
exstensiv annatomicle mewseam, and sevaral spacious labbor- 
retories. The genaral hospetle has acomadation for upwards of 
six hundred patiants, and there is also a large and well regnlaited 
loonattic asilam. 
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11. 

[Time 45 Biinutes.] 

Olliver Cramwel, who in this extrordenerry manner razed 
himself to the Boopream sovaranty of Ingland, Schotlaad, and 
Irland, was a man of wnnderfull tallants, and not nattnrelly 
of a sevear or rivenjefull desposition. He made the kindoms 
-which he rooled formedehle to forign powars, and perapa no 
govarment was evar moare rispected abroad than that of the 
Lord Protecktor. At hoame he had a verry difhcult taske to 
pnrform, in ordar to manteign his userped orthoiTety. He was 
obblig^d on sevaral ocasions to convoake some kjnde of sennate 
or parlemant consisting of is owne creetnres, who mite appere to 
devide with him the powar and risponsabiility, and thns saive 
him the odeam of gowuming by his soal orthorrety. Bat such 
was the spirret of the Inglish nation that whenevar Cramwel 
convoaked a parlement, though it was compoased in grate meisnre 
of his owne partezans, and thongh the rimaynder were stendyasly 
silected for their ignaranse and signeffeoanse, they bigan ime- 
dyatly to propose meisnres which iotarfeared with his asnmtion 
of absalate powar. In adition to this, the varyons fackshons 
into wich the eontrey was devided all aggreed in baiting the 
userper, and were freaqaautley ingaiged in conspirricies agenst 
him, whiah ware concieved and carryed on not only by Cav- 
veliers and Presbitearians, bat by Republecans, and even by 
Boildyers of his owne armey. Agenst all these ennemies, how- 
ever, Cmmwell difended himself with consamate sagasety. 

III. 

[Time 45 Minutes.] 

Bntt awl thees glowrees and snbbstantchal advanttadges were 
butt the gylding off the chanes of servittade. The Peenal Code 
made its appeerance early in the yere, and of the orymes which 
it eunomerrated, no less then hafe where stait ofences, so mina- 
teiey snbbdivided and speseifyed, as in affect to render ameen- 
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able to pnniBhment eviy won obnokahiu in the smawlest deggrea 
to govenucent. By a degree iasoed in the springe of the saim 
yere, aite stait prissonB were established in France, and were 
snne filed with a stnungne and inkongrons asemblaige. Thoee 
in the Northe was cheifly oocoppied by Denunocrats, thoes in 
the Sonthe by eclessiasticks whoe had being inuTolved in the 
fawl of the Pope ; butt nnmmbers were imeored for other reeson 
thann having aksidentelly ezsited the gellocy of the fimperonr 
or his minnisters. An orrder, sined by Napolian or his Minnister 
of Police, was a suffishent warrent, not onely in France, but 
throwout Jeremeny and Ittaly, for the arrest of enny individuel, 
whoe was pamided throw the townes loded with chanes leike a 
mallifacter, and then oonsined to the gluemy oblivvion of the 
stait prissone. The ennniversallety of the imperial sweigh aded 
feerfuly to its terors ; except in Rnsha, Torky, Brittain, Urop 
aforded no aseylam for the viktim of tiranic porsiouteon. A 
desspotisem was thus afectnelly manetaned, nnparraleled for 
rigger and severrity in moddem tymes ; not a wispor of disboon- 
tent or ressistence was herd ; and awl olases yyed in addulashon 
of the rewlor whoe was vissibly draneing the hart*s bind of the 
oantcry. 

IV. 

[Time 45 Bfhratet.] 

Manny parts of the Irshe addministration at this thyme apere 
to have deservid cerias bleam. But ageinst Adison their was 
not a ganrmer. He long afterwords asertted what all the evid- 
ance which wea have eever sene tends to pmve that his dillig- 
ence an integrety ganed the freindship of al the moste considarabl 
personns in Irland The parlimentory carere of Adison in Irland 
has, wea thinke, holy eskaped the notise of awl his bnyografers. 
He was ellected membir for the borrow of Cavin inn the sumer 
of 1709 ; and iiin the Jnraels of too cesMons his name free- 
uently okurs. Sam off the entry's apear to iudikate that he so 
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farr overcaim his timiddity as to make speaches. Nor is this 
bye aoDj means improbable : for the Irishe House of Comons 
was a farr les formadible awdyence then tbey Inglesh House ; an 
many tongs which were tyed bye feer in the greator asembly 
became flewent inn the smaller. Gerard Hammilton for exam- 
pil, whOy from feer of loosing the fame gained bye his cingle 
speach, sat mewt at Westminister during forty yeares, spoak with 
great affect at Dublin. 

While Adison was in Irland, a event occoured to which he ows 
his high permainent rank amung Brittish wrighters, As yet his 
faim wrested on performences which, tho* highly respectable, 
were not hilt for dnrasbion, and which would, if he had pro- 
dused no thing els, have now bean allmost forgoten, on sum 
Ingiish verces, which ocasionaly rose above medeoknty. 

V. 

[Time 45 Minutes,] 
We hav had allreddy suffishent occassion dewring the coarse 
off this histery, to menshon the dispencing power of emprisonment 
of eksacting loanes an bennevalenses, of pressing and quartering 
floljers, of awltering they kustims, of errecting monopolley*s. Thees 
branchs off pouer, if not direckly oposite to the principles of all 
free government, must, at least, be aknoUeeged to be dainjerous 
to fredom in a monnarkikal constittution, where an eetumal jel- 
locy must be presserved agenst the suveran, and no disskreshon- 
ary pouers must ewer be intrusted to him, by witch the prop- 
pertie or pursonel libbarty of enny subjecte can be effected. The 
kings of Ingland howevver had allmost konstaotly exersised 
thees pouers ; and if on enny occassion the Prinss had being 
oblidged to submitt to lause ennacted agenst them, he had ewer, 
in practise, illewded theese lause, and retemed to the saim arbit* 
trery adminmstraition. Dureing allmost three sentcherries before 
the accession of James, the reegal orthorety, in awl thees perti- 
kelers, had never onse been kalled in questahun. Wee mai allso 
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obflsurve that the principals in general, witch prevvaled dureing 
that aije, was so feverable to monnerkie, thay'bestoed on it an 
orthorety allmost abbsolute and nnlimmited, sacredd and inde- 
feesable. The meatings of Parljment was so pricareons ; there 
cessions so short, cumpaired to the vaccations ; thet wen men*8 
eyes were temed npwerds in serch of suveran poorer, the Prinsa 
aloan was apped to streik them as the onely pnrmenent mad- 
jestrate, invested with the hole madjestj and orthorety of the 
stait. The grate complaissence two of Parlyments, dureing so 
long a pierreod had ecstreemly diggraded and obskeweied those 
assemblys : and as awl instences of oposition to perogative most 
have been draun from a remoat aij, they had the less ortborety 
even with thoes who ware akwainted with them. 

VI. 

[Time 45 Minutes.] 
But, notwethstanding the seaming dicline of his boddely 
powers, those of his minde were rendared more viggerons by 
advercety. During the confarance, which lasted some weaks, 
he had to sustane aloan the difense of his cause aganst some of 
the most elloquant speckers of the House of Comons. All who 
were pressent were astonnished at his promtness of aprehension, 
his fasillety of expression, and his dignety of maner. While the 
oonfarence was going on, the king had parmission to take the 
exarsize of rideing. He gave his word of honner not to quitte 
the iland, but he was so slendarly garbed, that it allmost apeered 
as if the parlament wished him to seeze some opertunaty of 
making his iscape. This he was imporetund to do by his freuds, 
who were now alowed to have acsess to him ; but he rigected 
their advise, saying he would not brake the prommiss he had 
given. He probbebly, also, may have deseeved himself with the 
hope that, as the treety was now drawing towerds a conclusion, 
he would soon be ristoared to piece and libbaty at leest, if not to 
his formar orthorraty. • The treety consisted of sew erellartacles. 
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to all of which, though tendiug to the abrijmant of his perog- 
getivs, the king agread two only exepted, one of which was for 
the abberlition of eppiscapiJcy, the other that all who had born 
arms in his cause should be dicclaired trajters. Afler furthar 
dibbait, the king agrede to some moddeffeeation in riggard to 
eppiscapicy ; but nothing could enduce him to asent to the last 
artede. While a reckonsilleation between the king and parle- 
mant seemed thus aproaching, Cromwell, by one dareing act, 
anihelated the whole power of the parlement and destrawed all 
Charleses' hopes. He sent Kernal Pride, a man who had form- 
ally been a draman, with a body of troupes, to seronnd the Par- 
lement house, a little befare the time when the membars were to 
asembel, with orders to purmit only those to enter who belonged 
to the indipendaut apd rippublecan party, and to ezolood all the 
rest ; and this he called purjing the parlimant. 

VII. 

[Time 49 Mhiutes.] 

The grounds of this grate logickal doctren hav forroerle bean 
staited : an in trooth will dirive aditionel suport from a breef 
hexammination of the spesiality^s of the preasant case. Their 
are only too mowds inn wich laus of natur cau bee assertained : 
deductayely, and experamentaly : inkluding under the denoma- 
nation off experamental enquiry, observation as wel as artificial 
experement. Are the laus of the formation of karacter sus- 
septible off a satisfactery inwestegation by they methud of hex- 
perementation ? Evedently not ; bekaws, even if wea supose 
unlimeted power off vareying the experement, (which is aba- 
tracktedly possable, tho, no won but an orientel despott eather 
has that power, or if he had, wood be disposed to exersise it), 
a stil more essenshal condishun is wanting; the power of 
performing anny off the experements with sientific aeurasy. 

The laus, then, off they formashun of karacter been the prin- 
ciple object of sientifick enquiry into hewman natur ; it remanes 
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to determin the meathod of inwestagation best fittid for asser- 
taining them. And the logickal principles ackording to wioh this 
question is too be desided, most bee those wioh precide ovnr 
evrj other atempt to investigait the lans of evry komplex phe- 
nominffi. For it is hevadent that boath ttie karactar of annj 
bewman bein, and the agre^ait of the sirknmstances bye wich 
that karacter has bean formM, are factes of a hie order off kom- 
plexety. Novr to snch kases wea hav seen that the dedactio 
methud, setting oat from gineral laus, and veryfying there con- 
seqnenoes by specifick experience, is allone aplickable. 

The instanses reqaesite for the prosecntion of a derectly hex- 
peremental inquiry into the fnrmation of karacter, wood be a 
number of hewman beings to bring up an edakate from infancy 
to matnr age. One aparently trivyal sircumstance wich illuded 
hour vigilence, might let in a trane of empressions and asosia- 
tions suffishant to visheate the experement as a othentick exibi- 
shin of the affects flowing from given causes. 

VIII. 

[Time 45 Minutes.] 

The doctrin of a certin schoole, that the languidge of any 
peeple among whom cultnr is of old date, is a sacrid dippossitt, 
the proparty of all ages, and whioh no one age should considdar 
itsself impowered to altar, is indeed, as thus exspressed, an ex- 
travvegance : but it is grownded on a trewth, freequintly over- 
looked by that class of logicians who think more of having a 
deere than of having a comprihensive meening, and who per- 
seave that evry age is adding to the truths which it reseaved 
from' its preedisessors, but fale to see that a counter-prossess of 
loosing trewths allreddy posessed, is also constently going on, 
and reequiring the most cedduloui atention to counteract it. 
Languidge ib the deepossittery of the accummulated body of 
exspeereance to which all former ages have contribbnted their 
part, and which is the inherretence of all yet to oome. We have 
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no Wright to prevent ourselves from traDsmittiog to possterretj 
a larger portion of this inherratence than we maj ourselves have 
proffated by. We can often improove gratel^ on the conchlus- 
ioDsof our forfathers; but we ought to be carfull not inedver- 
tmiiy to let any of their premmisses slip through our fingars. 
Supose, now, that the partezans of the theeory that all vertne 
consists in a corect calculation of our own intarists, either in this 
worrld or in another, had contraived to intmdnce a consistant 
and undeeveating use of the term acording to this deffen.tion. 
Supose they had seereouslj endevvored, and had sexeded in the 
endevvor, to bannesh the word disintaristidness from the 
languidge, and had obtaned the disuse of all exspressions atatoh- 
ing odenm to selfishness or comendation to self-sacrafise, or 
which implied jennarossety or kindnese to be annething but 
doing a benuefet in order to reseave a grater personnal advan- 
tidge in return. Need we saj that this abrogation of the old 
formulas for the saik of preeserving cleere ideas and consistansj 
of thought, would have been a great evil ? 

IX. 

[Time 45 Minutes.— Proper Names are not to be altered.] 

He saw that Hastings had bean guiltlj of sum most UDJuisti- 
fjabl acts, al that folloed was uaturral an nesessarj in a mind 
like Burke's. His immagination and his pashions, wonce ezsited 
hurrjed him bejond the bownds of justis and good sence. His 
reeson, powerfull as it was, bekaim the slaive of fealings which 
it should have controled. His indignation, virtues in its orlgine, 
aqnired to much oftheykaracterof personel avertsion. He could 
see no mittigateing sircometanse, no redeemeing merite. His 
temper, which, tho' genrous and afectionate, had allways been 
irittable, had now bean maid allmost savvage bye bodillj infer- 
mity^s and mental vexations. Conshious of great powers an 
great virtus, he fownd himself in age an poverty a mark for the 
haitred o^ a perfidjus kourt and a diluded peeple. In Parliment 
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his eloqaens was out of date, a jong jeneratioa which knew him 
knot, bad filled they house. Wheunever he rose to speek, his 
voise was drowned bj the unseamlj internption of lads who 
were in there kradles when his orrations on the stamp act called 
fourth the aplaws of the great Erie of Ghatam. Thes things had 
prodused on his prowd and sensative spirit an affect at which 
we can not wonder. He konld no longer disguss annj questin 
with kamness, or make alowence for onest diference of opinian. 
Thoes who think that he was more violant and akrimonjus in 
debaits about Indea than on other ockasions are il informed 
respecting the last years of his life. In the disgussions on the 
commersial treaty with the Eourt of Versailles, on the regancy, on 
the French Revalution, he showd even more virulance than in 
conducting the impeechment. Inndeed, it may be remarked that 
the same persins who caled him a misehivos mainaick, for con- 
deming in burning words the BohiHa war and the spoleashun 
of the Begums exhalted him into ha profet as soon has he began 
to declame, with greater vehimance, and with greater reasin, 
against they taking of the Bastile, and the innsults offered to 
Marie Antionette. To us be appercs to have been neather a 
mainaic inn the formar kase, nor a profit inn the lattor, but 
in boath kases a great and good man, lead into hextravigence 
by a sensibilaty which dominiered over all his fakultys. 
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